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O  BEAUTIFUL  AND  STARRY 
FLAG. 

O  beautiful  and  starry  flag, 

You  have  led  us  through  the  fray. 
A    brave    and    manful    struggle  wc 
made 

When  clouds  were  dark  and  skies 
were  gray; 
Our  honor  to  cherish  without  stain, 
Our  emblem  beautiful  to  stay. 

O  beautiful  and  starry  flag, 

Our  brave  boys  gave  their  lives  for 
thee, — 

Boys  with  hearts  that  ne'er  more  will 
beat, 

Boys  with  eyes  that  ne'er  more  will 

see. 

They  answered  the  call  of  your  stars 
and  stripes, 
They  gave  their  best  to  the  world's 
destiny. 

O  beautiful  and  starry  flag, 
Our  Victory  to  thee  we  owe. 

Our  love,  unchanging,  pure  and  true, 
Will  be  with  you  wdier'cr  you  go. 

Light  of  our  life,  joy  of  our  soul, 
Our  banner  bright  o'er  conquered 
foe! 

MARION  CLYMF.R. 
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United  We  Stand! 

Let  bells  .ring  out  and  bugles  blow! 
Proud     Prussia's     king    is,,  stricken 
low. 

The    Might      of    Right      has  been 

shown    once  more, 
It   has   brought   defeat   to  Prussia's 

door. 

Let  bells  ring  out  and  bugles  blow, 
And    let    our   gallant   Allies  know 
That   firm   united   we    shall  stand, 
Beneath   the   shadow   of  His  Hand. 

BEATRICE  PEDLER. 


PEACE. 

Peace  has  come!  The  long-wanted 
and  dreamed-of  peace  is  here.  We 
have  won.  The  freedom  of  the 
world  is  insured.  No  more  shall 
the  tyrant  reign.  No  more  shall  the 
heel  of  autocracy  threaten  the  world. 
We  are  free,  free!  Oh,  what  more 
can  we  ask  of  God  than  peace,  har- 
mony and  contentment  among  all 
nations  ? 

That  is  why  we  are  celebrating. 
That  is  why  the  world  is  celebrat- 
ing. Yes,  the  whole  wide  world  ex- 
cept Germany  and  her  allies.  But 
they,  too,  will  celebrate;  they,  too, 
will  bow  down  their  heads  and  give 
thanks  to  God. 

This  has  been  a  war  for  freedom. 
Not  only  have  we  fought  for  our 
own  freedom,  not  only  has  America 
again  written  a  glory  page  in  her 
history,  but  she  has  succeeded  in 
helping  other  nations  to  bring  about 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men." 


So  why  should  we  not  rejoice,  yes, 
each   and    every   one   of  us   to  wel- 
come again  victory  and  freedom  to 
the  world? 

MARTHA    DEAN  PETTY. 


MADJALE. 

The  English  army  was  approach- 
ing the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

So  intent  was  the  excited,  jost- 
ling, maddened  crowd  on  making 
their  safe  escape  that  they  took 
no  notice  of  a  ragged ,  Armenian  lad 
creeping    into    the  city. 

Madjale  was  bent  on  revenge  for 
both  his  mother  and  father  had  been 
killed  by  these  cruel  Turks. 

Madjale  had  heard  many  things 
about  the  English  army  and  their 
noble  leader,  and  he  prayed  that  he 
might    see  him. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  harsh  grip 
on  his  shoulder  and  a  rough,  dirty, 
cruel  Turk  bawled  out  the  words, 
"You  dog  of  an  Armenian,  I  need 
such    a    one    as    you    to    carry  my 
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baggage  out  of  the  city."  But 
Madjale  had  not  come  to  the  city  to 
carry  any  Turk's  baggage,  so,  with 
a  dexterous  twist,  he  slipped  from 
the  grasp  of  his  captor.  Quickly 
he  darted  up  a  flight  of  stairs  near 
by,  and  dropped  full  length  on  the 
roof  behind  the  parapet.  The  Turk 
did  not  follow  for  he  had  lost  sight 
of  him  in  the  crowd. 

Madjale  lay  there  with  beating 
heart,  and  panting  breath  until 
curiosity  caused  him  to  peer  over 
the  parapet  into  the  seething  tumult 
of  the  rushing,  crowding,  maddened 
mob,  all  pushing  on  to  escape  from 
the  English.  Madjale  watched  this 
sight  with  fascination  and  terror 
until  weariness  overcame  him,  and 
he  fell  asleep  in  his  corner. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  dawn,  and 
the  stillness  was  so  intense  that  it 
oppressed  him.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve his  eyes  or  ears.  Had  he 
dreamed  it  all!  What  had  become 
of  that  fear-stricken  mob?  No!  His 
senses  had  not  deceived  him.  The 
Turks   had   left   the  city. 

A  picture  rose  to  his  mind  of  a 
might}'  army  entering  the  great  gate 
of  Jerusalem.  Madjale  stood  up  in- 
tending to  see  this  army.  But  he 
stopped  in  amazement,  as  he  saw 
the  English  dismount  and  bare  their 
heads  outside  of  the  great  gate. 

As  he  was  standing  thus  marvel- 
ing, there  arose  from  the  roof  next 
to  him  the  figure  of  a  barbarous 
Turk.  Madjale  watched  him  won- 
deringly  as  he  raised  a  large  piece 
of  broken  cornice^  Then,  realizing 
that  he  meant  to  throw  it  on  the 
English  general  as  he  passed  below, 
and  perhaps  kill  him,  Madjale 
sprang  across  the  intervening  space, 
forgetting  himself  as  he  thought  of 
the  great  danger  to  General  Alien- 
by.     Quickly  he  sprang  at  the  Turk, 


and  tore  the  heavy  piece  of  cornice 
from  his  hands.  In  his  mad  frenzy 
he  would  have  torn  the  Turk  also. 

Suddenly  a  knife  gleamed  in  the 
air,  and  then  a  shot  rang  out,  and 
the  Turk  fell  to  the  roof  dead. 

When  the  soldier  that  had  fired 
the  shot  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  roof 
he  saw  that  he  had  been  too  late. 
The  Turk's  knife  had  done  its 
deadly  work.  Madjale  had  given  his 
life    for    the    English'  general. 

MARJORIE  GIRVIN. 


CLAUDE'S  FIRST  DAY  IN  THE 
TRENCHES. 
(A   True  Story). 

Claude  is  an  American  soldier  boy 
in  the  front  line  trenches  in  France. 
He  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  about 
thirty  hours  when  a  providential 
shell  blew  up  the  "chow  dump."  A 
few  mintes  of  hard  work  and  Claude 
and  several  other  boys  had  sal- 
vaged a  punctured  can  of  syrup, 
most  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  mashed 
package  of  butter,  and  some  toma- 
toes. In  the  shelter  of  some  tanks 
they  had  a  feast. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  Claude  took 
an  inventory  of  the  day's  damages. 
He  had  had  his  bayonet  nipped  off 
at  the  hilt  and  found  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  in  his  pocket;  had  been 
partly  covered  by  a  shower  of  dirt 
from  a  high  explosive;  had  torn 
his  breeches  on  barbed  wire  and 
had  come  through  it  all  without  a 
scratch. 

Some  of  the  boys  in  Claude's 
company  went  over  the  top,  saying 
they  would  never  return;  and  they 
never  did,  but  Claude  said,  "I  ex- 
pect, with  God's  help,  to  come 
back."     And   he  did. 

CONSTANCE  JOHNSON. 
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Bob 


Jim  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
and  was  home  on  furlough.  When 
he  arrived  home  he  found  his 
mother  had  given  him  something  he 
always  wanted,  a  dog.  The  dog 
he  got  was  not  much  of  a  dog;  he 
was  only  a  little,  fat,  bow-legged 
puppy. 

While  Jim  was  at  home  America 
entered  the  war,  and  Jim  was  called 
to  report  for  duty.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  be  sent  to  France.  Bob, 
the  puppy,  was  lonesome.  He  hunt- 
ed for  his  master  everywhere. 

One  day  as  Bob  was  crossing  the 
street  he  heard  a  man  say,  "Oh, 
what  a  homely  dog!"  His  com- 
panion said,  "I  bet  he'd  make  a 
dandy  Red  Cross  dog."  At  that 
they  both  ran  after  Bob  and  caught 
him.  Then  they  took  him  to  a 
Red  Cross  dog-training  school 
where  he  proved  to  be  very  intel- 
ligent. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
in  France  and  was  taken  to  the 
front.  The  noise  of  the  guns  fright- 
ened him  terribly,  and  he  growled 
to  keep  up  his  courage.  One  night 
the  star  rockets  and  gun  flashes 
frightened  him  more.  It  was  about 
eleven  o'clock.  He  went  to  hunt 
wounded  soldiers  with  a  stretcher- 
bearer.  My,  what  a  lot  of  Mounded 
men ! 

Bob  saw  a  wounded  soldier  lying 
on  the  ground  and  ran  over  to  him. 
Just  then  Bob  saw  something  crawl- 
ing on  the  ground  toward  him.  All 
at  once  it  arose  to  an  enormous 
height,  a  German.  He  was  going 
to  kill  the  wounded  soldier.  Bob 
sprang  at  him  but  he  was  knocked 
down     on     the     ground;     again  he 


sprang  at  him  and  tore  his  throat. 
The  German  made  a  stab  with  his 
bayonet  and  cut  Bob  badly  on  the 
side.  Bob  gave  a  feeble  bark  which 
was  answered  by  the  appearance  of 
a  stretcher-bearer,  who  saw  on  the 
ground  a  dead  German  and  a  dead 
Red   Cross  dog. 

The  wounded  soldier  proved  to  be 
Jim.  And  now  a  certain  one-armed 
soldier  tells  how  his  own  Red  Cross 
dog  died  for  him. 

JACK  GILLESPIE. 


THE    WISDOM    OF    A  NEGRO 
SOLIDER. 

On  the  battlefields  of  France 
there  was  a  negro  whose  name  Avas 
Mose.  He  had  enlisted  in  the  Ala- 
bama regiment.  One  day  this  negro 
went  hunting.  He  was  a  very  good 
shot  with  his  rifle.  He  killed  a 
rabbit,  which  he  threw  over  his 
shoulder  and  started  back.  Sud- 
denly a  thought  came  to  him.  He 
had  not  been  in  any  battles,  but 
he  thought  to  himself,  "I'll  show 
those  Germans  a  little  trick."  Mose 
was  an  excellent  crawler.  So  when 
he  was  near  the  German  lines,  he 
got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
He  then  dragged  the  rabbit  on  the 
ground  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
German  lines.  He  then  dragged  the 
rabbit  back  to  the  American  lines. 
That  night  the  Germans  sent  out 
two  dogs  with  notes.  The  dogs 
smelled  the  scent  of  the  rabbit  and 
followed  it  to  the  American  lines. 
Here  the  notes  were  read  and  the 
negro  was  very  much  praised  for 
his  bravery. 

IRVIXG  KRICK. 
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The  Knitting  Contest 


"Mother,  mother,  where  are  you?" 
exclaimed  an  excited  girl  as  she 
rushed    into    the  room. 

"Here  I  am.  What  do  you  want?" 
asked  the  elderly  woman  who  sat 
by  the  window. 

"What  do  you  think?  Mrs.  Tip- 
pit,  the  new  doctor's  wife,  is  start- 
ing a  knitting  contest  for  the  Red 
Cross  work.  All  the  girls  under 
sixteen  can  try  for  the  prize.  She  is 
going  to  give  five  dollars.  Think  of 
it,   mother,   five  whole  dollars!" 

"But,  Jane,  you  don't  know  how 
to  knit." 

"I  know,  but  I  can  get  someone 
to   teach  me." 

"You  might  get  Granny  O'Grady 
to  teach  you." 

"Oh,  yes;  may  I  ask  her  now?" 

"All  right,  run  along." 

And  before  Mrs.  Milling  could 
say  another  word,  Jane  was  running 
down  the  street  as  fast  as  she 
could. 

Granny  O'Grady  was  a  poor  old 
Irish  woman  whose  husband  had 
died  and  whose  only  son  was  fight- 
ing in  France.  She  lived  on  what 
her  son  was  able  to  send  her,  which 
wasn't  very  much.  Although  the 
neighbors  were  kind  the  little,  old 
woman  sometimes  fared  rather 
poorly.  She  knitted  beautiful  lace, 
but  it  brought  in  very  little  money. 

Jane  and  Granny  were  good 
friends  and  the  girl  often  visited 
her. 

"Hello,  Granny,  will  you  teach  me 
to  knit?  Mrs.  Tippit  is  going  to 
give  five  dollars  to  the  girl  who 
knits  the  best  sweater,"  said  Jane, 
breathlessly. 

"Sure    and    I'll    teach    you,  child, 


and  you'll  take  the  prize  or  my 
name   ain't   Molly  O'Grady." 

"When    can    I  begin?" 

"Sure  and  I  never  saw  the  likes 
of  you,  child.  You  can  begin  right 
now." 

After  many  trials  Jane  knit  a  six- 
inch  square  for  a  baby  blanket.  She 
was  very  proud  of  her  work.  Every 
stitch  was  even.  Immediately  she 
started  the  sweater.  She  worked 
industriously  to  finish  it  in  time. 
When  it  was  completed  it  was  high- 
ly praised  by  Granny  O'Grady. 

The  end  of  the  contest  was  near 
and  Jane  was  as  excited  as  any  girl 
might  be. 

At  last  the  great  day  came  and 
Jane  did  up  the  sweater  and  took 
it  to  Mrs.  Tippit's  house  where  the 
knitting  contest  was  to  be  judged. 
The  outcome  would  not  be  an- 
nounced until  the  next  day. 

You  may  well  imagine  that  Jane 
slept  very  little  that  night.  She 
rose  early  and  went  downstairs  to 
breakfast.  After  an  anxious  morn- 
ing Jane  went  to  Mrs.  Tippit's. 

"Who  won  the  prize,  please?" 
asked  Jane  timidly. 

"It  was  won  by  a  little  girl  named 
Jane  Milling,"  said  Mrs.  Tippit 
kindly. 

"Oh,  that's  me,  that's  me!"  cried 
Jane,    dancing    around  excitedly. 

Jane  ran  home  and  rushing  into 
the  house,  cried,  "Oh,  mother,  I've 
won  the  prize!    I've  won  the  prize!" 

"You  have?  Well,  that's  fine. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  want  to  do 
something  good  with  it.  I  think  Til 
give    it    to  Granny." 
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"That's  the  very  thing,"  said  her 
mother. 

Down  the  street  ran  Jane  until 
she   came  to   Grannj^'s  house. 

"Granny,  I've  won  the  prize  and 
I'm  going  to  give  it  to  you." 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  child?" 
inquired  Granny,  as  Jane  slipped  the 
shining  gold  piece   into  her  hand. 

"You  must  take  it,"  said  Jane, 
not  heeding  the  protest. 

"Sure,  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank   you,  child." 

As  Jane  walked  home  she  smiled 
to  think  how  happy  she  made 
Granny    O'Grady — and  herself. 

PATRICIA  CALHOUN. 


EVENING  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

It  was  a  clear  cold  night  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  The  old 
woodsmen  were  gathered  about  a 
campfire,  talking  of  the  adventures 
of   the  day. 

One  told  of  the  timid  doe  which 
he  had  startled  from  the  bushes  by 
the  falling  of  his  axe,  and  of  how 
she  stood  motionless  in  the  path- 
way not  permitting  him  to  pass,  for 
her  fawn  was  hidden  in  the  rocks 
beyond. 

Another  told  of  the  log  which 
fell  across  the  railroad  track,  which 
no  human  power  could  lift,  of  how 
he  had  to  split  it  and  drag  the 
huge  pieces  off,  one  by  one,  and 
how  he  finished  just  as  the  ex- 
press   came    thundering  by. 

Their  bronzed  faces,  lighted  by 
the  flickering  flames,  brought  out 
the  ruggedness  of  their  features  and 
of  their  lives.  Above,  silent  and 
majestic  over  the  feathery  tree  tops, 
the  moon  rose;  below,  the  flames 
gradually  died  out,  and  the  woods- 
men lay  down  on  their  fir-bough 
beds  by  the  glowing  embers. 
FLORENCE  RICHARDSON. 


PEACE. 

In  the  window  of  a  little  home 

A  service  flag  is  hung. 
A  mother's  boy  has  crossed  the  foam 

And  now  his  work  is  done. 

For  "Peace  on   earth,   good  will  to 
men," 

Once  more  is  sung  on  high, 
And  the  same  star  will  shine  again, 
The  star  of  the  eastern  sky. 

MIRIAM  WINFREE. 


AN     ODD    CHRISTMAS  PRES- 
ENT. 
(A  True  Story). 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  In  a  litle 
town  in  Bohemia  a  troubled  little 
girl  sat  by  the  fireside  thinking. 
She  was  thinking  what  she  could 
have  on  the  little  Christmas  tree  in 
the  morning. 

They  could  not  have  cakes,  can- 
dies, dolls  and  toys  such  as  you 
have  because  the  Germans  had  taken 
all  the  sugar,  fats,  and  things  they 
could   get   hold  of. 

"Marie,  do  not  worry.  Perhaps 
by  morning  I  can  find  something 
for  the  tree,  and  you  can  invite 
your  little  friends  in  to  share  it 
with    you,"    said    her  mother. 

That  night  Madam  Kohnova 
thought  and  thought.  At  last  she 
remembered  something  she  had  hid- 
den on  the  hillside  before  the  Ger- 
mans   had  arrived. 

Christmas  morning  came;  Marie 
invited  her  little  friends  in.  All 
over  the  tree  were  little  packages 
tied  with   bright  ribbons. 

What  do  you  suppose  were  in 
those  packages?  Soap!  No  child 
in  all  Bohemia  could  have  been 
more  happy  that  Marie  Kohnova 
and  her  little  friends  were  that 
Christmas  morning. 

FLORENCE  HAYS. 
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Retribution 


The  night  was  hot  and  dark,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pale  white  light 
of  the  moon,  which,  filtering  through 
the  dense  African  foliage,  cast  a 
ghostly,  wavering  light  on  the  tree- 
roofed  clearing.  A  faint,  indescrib- 
able odor,  suggesting  sandal-wood 
and  incense  seemed  to  come  from  a 
low  fire  which  burned  silently  in  a 
sunken  bush. 

The  slow  sensuous  music  of  a  tom- 
tom and  reed  pipe  was  wafted  from 
the  mysterious  darkness  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  circle.  Silently  as  a  cat, 
a  dark  form  sprang  into  the  light.  It 
was  a  naked  savage,  hideous  with 
streaks  of  colored  clay  across  his  face 
and  chest,  his  oiled,  black  skin  glitter- 
ing in  the  uncertain  light.  With  a 
weird  cry  he  began  the  frenzied  dance 
of  Erik,  the  evil-one,  ruler  of  dark- 
ness and  all  that  was. 

A  low  crooning  chant  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  now  visible  circle  of 
savages,  swelling  in  volume  till  of  a 
sudden  they  halted.  The  dancer 
paused,  stepped  quickly  forward  and 
prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  a 
ponderous  white-man,  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Prussian  army  officer  in  service 
in  the  Tropics. 

"As  Erik  decrees  it,  so  let  it  be!" 
said  the  medicine  man,  rising.  "Yes, 
we  will  fight  for  you  and  your  Kaiser 
if  you   give    the  promised 

presents !" 

"Good!"  said  the  German,  "  *  *  * 
and  remember — for  every  head — a 
bracelet  of  copper,  a  string  of  beads 
and  a  sharp  knife." 

*  %  $  H=  * 

One  dark  night  an  American  army 
outpost  in  the  Soudan  was  surround- 
ed    by     creeping,     crawling,  dusky 


forms.  They  had  come  far  over  an 
unfamiliar  desert  and  now  the  head- 
hunters  of  the  Niger  saw  their  chance 
for  glorious  booty.  With  a  wild  cry 
they  rushed  for  the  camp.  By  force 
of  numbers  and  by  surprise  they  got 
inside  the  guard  lines.  In  the  fierce 
hand-to-hand  battle  that  followed  it 
seemed  at  first  that  the  savages  would 
conquer,  but  the  Yankees,  fighting  for 
their  lives,  slowly  overcame  the  mer- 
cenaries forcing  them  to  flee  into  the 
desert. 

They  ran  madly,  blindly,  the  Hun 
officer  at  their  head  until  dawn  found 
them  sinking  exhausted  on  the  sand. 
Suddenly,  however,  they  stiffened, 
their  muscles  tense,  their  hearts  grip- 
ped in  a  terrible  fear.  A  low-distant 
moan,  as  of  the  wind,  the  sharp  sting 
of  flying  sand  in  their  faces,  yet  slight 
things  as  these  were,  they  foretold 
the  coming  of  the  dreaded  sand-storm. 
Without  water,  their  horses  lost  in 
the  flight,  they  did  not  have  a  chance, 
they  were  doomed — and  they  knew  it.. 

Witli  a  bitter  cry  of  hate  and  fear, 
the  medicine-man  sprung  to  his  feet, 
whipped  out  a  gleaming  dagger  and 
plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  the  quivering 
body  of  the  Prussian  cur. 

Then  with  an  insane  laugh  he  be- 
gan the  frenzied  dance  of  Erik,  the 
evil  one,  ruler  of  darkness  and  all  that 
was.  — ANCEL  KEYS. 


PEACE. 

Peace   on   earth,   good   will   to  men, 
Let  that  cry  ring  out  again. 
Peace   on    earth,   forever  more. 
Let    it    ring    the    whole    world  o'er. 

MURIEL  ROSS. 
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Bobby's  Christmas 


Bobby  was  a  puppy.  He  was  in 
the  living  room  when  Helen  came 
in.  Bobby  loved  Helen.  "Bobby, 
dear,"  said  Helen.  "we  are  going 
to  have  a  nice  big  surprise  for  you 
and  me."  Bobby  was  happy,  for 
lie  knew  when  surprises  came  they 
were  nice.  He  began  to  notice  that 
Helen  was  not  to  go  into  the  living 
room   after   that  day. 

One  da}-  a  tree  came.  Bobby 
wondered  why  they  would  plant  a 
tree  in  a  house.  It  was  a  great  big 
tree  to  Bobby.  One  day  he  went 
to  see  the  tree;  it  was  not  there. 
He  was  surprised  then,  for  the  men 
had  taken  the  tree  into  the  house 
to  plant  it,  as  he  thought.  He  saw 
that  men  were  bringing  packages 
to   the   door  very  often. 

One  day  everybody  got  up  very 
early  and  called,  "Merry  Christmas!" 
to  each  other.  After  breakfast 
thejr  went  to  the  living  room.  It 
was  all  dark.  Then  one  by  one  the 
candles  were  lighted.  Helen  then 
took  Bobby  in  her  arms  and  said, 
"Bobby,  did  not  I  tell  you  we  were 
to  have  a  surprise?"  After  the  pres- 
ents were  given  to  Helen  and  Bob- 
by, they  pulled  up  the  curtains  to 
see  the  ornaments  on  the  tree.  Helen 
took  a  candy  cane  and  gave  it  to 
Bobby.  Bobby  ate  it  in  a  hurry,  be- 
cause he  wanted  more  and  his 
motto  was,  "The  sooner  eaten  the 
more   you  get." 

Helen  was  not  going  to  give 
him  any  candy,  so  he  said 
to  himself,  "If  she  will  not 
give  me  any  more  candy,  I  will 
get  it."  Helen  had  blown  out  all 
the  candles,  so  Bobby  went  to  get 
the    candy.      By    accident    he  took 


a  candle.  It  did  not  come  off  the 
tree  as  he  wanted  it,  so  he  gave  a 
great  big  pull  and  down  came  tree 
and  all.  Poor  Bobby  was  under 
all  the  mess.  When  he  was  let  out 
he  said  to  Helen  in  puppy  talk,  "I 
do  not  want  any  more  of  that  kind 
of  surprises." 

.  KATHERINE  DAVIDSON. 


CHRISTMAS. 

The  peace  that  comes  at  Christmas 
time 

Envelopes    all    the  earth. 
And    over   hill    and    dale    and  wood 
Are   signs   of   Christmas  mirth. 

The     Christmas     days     have  come 
again 

With  Santa  and  his  toys, 
And    in    each   humble    cottage  small 
Are    happy    girls    and  boys. 

And    when    on    Christmas    Eve  are 
hung 

The    stockings    o'er    the  hearth, 
The    children    all,    both    large  and 
small, 

Dream  of  the  morrow's  mirth. 
W  INSTON  BRASFIELD. 


NIGHTFALL. 

Softly    through    the    falling  twilight 
Spectral    shines    the    forest  stream, 
Flowing    silent    through    the  wood- 
land, 

'Neath   the   moonlight's   silver  beam. 
Silent    'neath    the    forest  arches, 
Flowers    droop,    all    fast  asleep, 
And   the   forest   is  a-slumbering 
Wrapped      in      nightfall's  shadows 
deep. 

VALENTINE  McGILLY CUDDY. 


THE  TARGET 

One  of  Many 


Far  up  in  the  lone  mountains  of 
Kentucky  stood  a  small  cabin.  Very 
ramshackled  it  was,  but  still  strong 
and  serviceable.  In  the  window  of 
this  lone  cabin  there  was  something 
that  made  the  heart  beat  quicker  at 
the  sight.  It  was  a  small  home-made 
service  flag.  A  stalwart  son  had  lived 
there,  hunting  and  trapping  to  support 
his  old  father  and  mother. 

Soon  the  call  came  for  all  sons  of 
Liberty  to  arm,  and  this  boy,  having 
set  enough  money  aside  to  sustain 
the  simple  needs  of  his  parents,  like 
all  other  loyal  Americans,  heard  the 
call  of  duty  and  responded. 

"Oh  Henry!"  called  an  excited 
mother  four  months  later.  "Here's  a 
letter  from  George.  He's  in  France 
now!" 

The  old  man  stopped  chopping 
wood  and  came  over  to  his  wife's 
side. 

"Well  I  swan,"  was  his  comment 
as  he  finished  the  letter,  "I'll  bet  that 
boy  gets  fifty  boches,"  and  he  went 
back  to  his  work  with  a  proud  smile. 

The  old  folks  received  letters  right 
along  now,  telling  of  his  stay  in  the 
trenches  and  of  how  one  time  when 
they  had  gone  over  the  top  he  had 
gotten  six  Huns  and  another  time 
eleven  and  so  on.  And  as  each  letter 
was  read  the  old  father  would  stand 
by  and  chuckle  and  then  say:  "Let 
me  see  six  and  eleven,  that's  seven- 
teen he's  got.  He'll  get  fifty  before 
he's  done,  you'll  see." 

Then  came  months  of  no  letters  at 
all.  The  wind  seemed  to  moan  more 
sadly  around  the  little  hut  than  be- 
fore. And  then  came  a  sorrowful 
day.  A  letter  came,  yes,  but  it  was 
from   the  U.   S.   Government,  and  in 


brief  but  explicit  words  it  said: 
"George  Davis  missing." 

Long  and  weary  were  the  nights 
for  those  poor  folks.  Where  could 
their'  boy  be?  What  agony  was  he  in? 
Was  he  dead  or  alive?  Probably  dead. 
These  were  the  thoughts  which 
haunted  them  by  day  and  by  night. 

Then  came  the  great  offensive.  Back 
went  the  Germans,  finally  in  despera- 
tion making  peace.  The  prisoners 
were  released  and  then  came  this  joy- 
ous telegram: — "Mother,  I  am  safe." 
Soon  after  followed  a  letter  stating 
that  he  having  volunteered  to  blow 
up  a  trench,  had  successfully  done  the 
feat,  destroying  more  than  forty 
Huns,  but  was  captured  by  the  enemy 
and  held  prisoner. 

Oh  what  a  Christmas  for  the  boy, 
the  mother  and  the  father !  They  were 
not  together  it  is  true,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  everything  was  alive  again.  The 
birds  sang  sweetly  and  the  dear  old 
couple  far  up  in  that  lone  mountain 
cabin  rejoiced  as  few  have  done  be- 
fore. 

That  night  before  they  went  to 
sleep  the  old  man  poked  his  head  out 
of  bed.  "Say  Martha,  he  said,  "what 
did  I  say  about  getting  fifty  Huns, 
eh?'  He  then  turned  over,  pulled  the 
cover  about  his  head  and  went  to 
sleep  radiant  with  that  proud  smile  he 
had  so  often  worn. 

—GUTHRIE  COURVOISIER. 


CAPTAIN. 

Captain  turned  from  munching  his 
hay  to  look  at  Dotty,  the  horse  in 
the  stall  next  to  him.  "Have  you 
ever  been  in  a  battle  before?"  asked 
Captain. 
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"Yes,  but  that  was  '  long  ago," 
answered  Dotty.  "I  was  very  young 
then.  I  thought  it  great  fun  until — " 
The  saddling  bugle  call  sounded  and 
Major  Linforth's  orderly  ran  up 
to  Captain  and  quickly  saddled  him 
and  led  him  out  of  the  stable.  How 
Captain  pranced!  It  was  good  to  be 
out  in  the  bright  sunlight  again. 
Major  Linforth  swung  himself  into 
the  saddle  and  galloped  across  the 
field  and  into  the  roadway  at  the 
head   of   the  cavalry. 

Soon  the  shells  whistled  around 
them.  Captain  shied  as  a  shell 
burst  at  one  side,  but  he  soon  grew 
used  to  them.  Through  the  smoke 
he  saw  dim  forms  on  horses.  Major 
Linforth  raised  his  sword  and 
charged.  Captain  plunged  on.  A 
shrill  neigh  and  a  horse  went  down 
beside  him.  The  Major's  pistol 
and  those  of  his  men  shot  down  the 
enemy.  Captain  suddenly  felt  a 
sharp  prick.  A  sword  slashed  at 
his  throat.  Captain  trampled,  ter- 
rified, but  a  pat  on  the  neck  stead- 
ied him. 

A  report  close  to  the  ear  and  feel- 
ing the  Major  slipping  to  one  side 
terrified  him  more  than  the  sword 
at  his  throat.  The  rider  of  Dotty 
caught  up  the  reins  and  guided  Cap- 
tain and  Major  Linforth  to  the 
dressing  station.  Major  Linforth 
lost  an  arm,  but  he  is  still  fighting 
for  his  country  only  in  a  different 
way.  He  and  Captain  are  in  Amer- 
ica helping  the  Red  Cross,  the  major 
by  lectures  and  Captain  as  a  trained 
horse.  One  of  his  tricks  is  to 
trample  on  a  dummy  that  wears  a 
German  helmet. 

HELEX  HAIXES. 


Why  is   a   doctor   like   a  chimney 

sweep? 

Because  he  takes  care  of  the 
"flu." 


GOD   AND   THE  RIGHT. 

The    guns    that    once    their  hatred 
roared, 

The  men  who  fought  with  bomb  and 
sword, 

Are  silent  now,  their  battle  done. 
The  war  is  o'er,  now  comes  the  sun. 

The  verdant  fields  will  bloom  again 
Where  once  was  but  a  bloody  plain. 
The    Allies    won    o'er    the  Teuton's 
might, 

As  God  is  always  with  the  right. 

ROBERT  DUNN. 


A  BUSY  MARINE  SCENE. 

The  wind  was  tossing  the  waves 
in  choppy  disorder,  this  bright, 
snappy  morning,  making  a  scene  of 
delight  to  any  true  sailor.  There 
were  exactly  five  ships  in  that 
pleasant  little  bay,  this  particular 
morning;  three  small  fishing  smacks, 
getting  their  usual  early  start  to 
work;  a  sport  yacht,  of  which  we 
were  the  occupants,  going  nowhere 
in  particular;  and  an  ocean  liner, 
getting  an  early  start  to  some  far 
port.  A  closer  observance  of  the 
liner  disclosed  to  us  signs  of  life 
on   the  deck. 

There  were  the  white-coated  stew- 
ards showing^  we  supposed,  fretful 
old  ladies  their  staterooms;  jolly 
fat  men  pointing  out  scenes  of  in- 
terest in  the  city  they  were  just 
leaving  behind  them,  to  pretty, 
young  ladies;  and  it  was  plainly 
seen  that  everybody  was  busy  and 
happy. 

As  we  sat  in  our  comparatively 
idle  yacht,  comfortably  drifting  with 
the  wind,  we  watched  the  liner 
slowly  disappear  over  the  horizon, 
as  a  true  friend  who  comes,  and 
then  goes  slowly  into  the  unknown. 

ROBERT  FENDER. 
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Mud 


I  am  a  dog  of  no  particular  breed 
or  name.  I  cannot  call  myself  a 
collie  for  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  a  bull,  spitz,  terrier  or  some 
other  breed.  Bobby  Fulton,  an 
eighteen-year-old  boy  found  me  on 
the  street  and  took  me  home  with 
him  to  his  mother's  disgust.  She 
said  that  he  had  brought  home 
enough  trash  already.  He  had  a 
parrot  which  at  any  moment  could 
produce  a  flow  of  exceedingly  choice 
language,  a  turtle  which  he  said  he 
had  found  in  a  neighbor's  garbage 
can,  a  great  tomcat  (I  hate  to  think 
of  my  first  experience  with  this 
beast),  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  ani- 
mals. 

One  day  his  friend,  Billy,  came 
over.  I  heard  them  discussing  about 
what  my  name  should  be.  Bobby 
said  that  I  looked  like  the  inside 
of  a  mince  pie  and  Billy  insisted 
that  I  looked  like  half-dried  mud. 
At  last  it  was  decided  that  my  name 
was   to   be  Mud. 

Two  or  three  years  passed. 

Then  one  day  everything  was  ex- 
citement. I  heard  Bobby  talking 
about  war  and  millions  of  other 
things.  Then  Bobby  went  away  and 
stayed  a  long,  long  time.  When  he 
came  back  he  wore  a  yellow  suit 
and  a  funny  pointed  hat  and  had  a 
gun.  A  few  days  later  he  went 
away  again.  Christmas  came  and, 
when  I  upset  the  tree,  Mrs.  Fulton 
decided  to  give  me  away.  The  next 
day  she  took  me  to  a  lady  with  a 
long  white  cloth  on  her  head  and 
left  me.  The  lady,  who  was  a  Red 
Cross  nurse,  said  that  I  wTould  make 
a  good  present  for  the  boys  in  the 
hospital  "Over  There."  I  won- 
dered    what     this     meant,     for  me 


"Over  There"  meant  my  own  pri- 
vate corner  in  the  kitchen.  Then 
the  lady  proceeded  to  teach  me  to 
sit  up,  shake  hands,  play  dead,  speak, 
dance  the  jig  and  other  tricks. 
After  a  while  I  was  put  in  a  box 
with  a  lot  of  straw  and  put  on  a 
big  ship.  At  first  1  felt  awfully 
sick  but  after  a  fewr  days  I  got  used 
to    the    rocking    and  rolling. 

Soon  I  was  put  ashore  and  taken 
to  a  big  white  house  where  there 
were'  many  rows  of  beds.  I  went 
to  the  various  wards  and  amused 
the  soldiers  with  my  tricks.  One 
day  I  went  to  a  ward  that  I  had 
never  been  in  before.  There  on  the 
first  cot  laj'  a  soldier  with  his  arm 
all  tied  up.  When  he  saw  me  he 
whistled  and  called,  "Here,  Mud." 
That  whistling  sounded  mighty  fa- 
miliar to  me  and  in  a  jiffy  I  was 
on  top  of  cot  No.  1,  licking  Bobby's 
face.  Soon  Bobby  was  well  and,  as 
he  could  only  use  one  arm,  he  was 
sent  home  and  I,  of  course,  went 
with  him.  When  Bobby  came  home 
and  Mrs.  Fulton  saw  me,  she  just 
threw  up  her  hands  and  cried,  "Good 
Gracious!  Mud  is  back  again.  I 
thought  I  had  seen  the  last  of  him 
when   I   gave  him  away." 

Anyway  I  am  still  here  under 
Bobby's  protection  and  here  I  hope 
to  stay. 

CLARA  HOFF. 


Russell  McConnell  (seeing  a 
drop  of  water  falling  from  a  fern, 
to  May  Mansell) — Oh,  May,  are  you 
sure  you  know  how  to  swim? 


Elroy  Fulmer  (translating  French) 
— The  table  is  on  the  ceiling. 
(Meaning  on  the  floor). 
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To  Our  Boys 


Hail  to  our  boys  on  land  and  sea! 
They    fought    to    make    the  whole 

world  free. 
They  fought  for  you  and  me. 

We  have  all  stood  for  Liberty, 
The  tyrant  now  has  had  to  flee. 
The    world    has    been    saved  from 
autocracy. 


WANTED: 

The  last  rays  of  the  late  Novem- 
ber sun  shone  in  on  the  bowed  fig- 
ure of  an  elderly  woman.  In  her 
hand  she  clutched  an  official-look- 
ing paper  which  read  to  the  effect 
that  her  only  son  had  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  France.  She 
was  not  crying  but  her  face  held 
a  look  of  grief  deeper  than  tears. 
A  soft  tap  sounded  at  the  door 
and  a  girlish  figure  entered. 

"O  tante!"  she  murmured,  falling 
on  her  knees  beside  the  woman. 
"O   tante!    Do   not   grieve  so." 

At  this  kind  sympathy  the  aunt 
almost  broke  down.  "O,  my  poor 
child!"  she  said.  "I  grieve  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  you.  We  have 
no  money.  My  brokers  have  writ- 
ten that  our  fortune  is  gone  and 
you   cannot  work!" 

"I   will   work,"   said   the  girl. 

After  some  persuasion  Mme.  de 
Monte  consented.  "To  think,"  she 
mused,  "that  a  de  Monte  should 
work!  What  can  the  poor  child 
do?" 

Felice  was  thinking  the  same 
thing  as  she  walked  down  the  street. 
As  she  passed  a  news-stand  she 
bought  a  paper.    What  did  she  see? 


All  honor  to  those  who  did  not  quit 
Buying  bonds  and  doing  their  bit, 
Keeping  the  torch  of  Liberty  lit. 

Here's    to    the    boys    in    khaki  and 
and  blue, 

Who   proved   themselves   both  tried 
and  true, 

And  stood  by  the  colors,  the  Red, 
White   and  Blue. 

EVA  PARKS. 


A  MAID. 

"Wanted:  A  French  maid  at  once! 
Inquire  for  Mme.  Delmante."  A 
large  hotel  in  Monte  Carlo  was 
given  as  the  address. 

After  a  great  deal  of  coaxing, 
Mme.  de  Monte  consented  that 
Felice  might  try,  so  with  a  light 
heart  the  girl  went  to  Monte  Carlo. 

Mme.  Delmante  proved  to  be  a 
woman  of  about  thirty  and  very 
beautiful.  She  was  pleased  with 
Felice,  so  that  very  day  the  girl 
was   established  as   her  maid. 

Every  day  flowers  and  boxes  came 
for  Mme.  and  every  night  stylishly 
dressed  men  and  women  came  and 
took  her  to  the  casino.  Felice  no- 
ticed that  the  friends  of  Mme.  had 
military  bearing  quite  unlike  most 
Frenchmen  but  she  did  not  think  of 
it  at  the  time. 

One  day  while  Mme.  was  out  a 
package  came  and  Felice  opened  it. 
Reposing  in  the  tissue  paper  lay  a 
pair  of  jeweled  slippers.  Holding 
one  up  to  admire  it,  her  finger 
slipped  and  she  caught  it  by  the 
heel,  pressing  on  one  side  of  it. 
Instantly  the  heel  and  shoe  parted; 
the  heel  was  fastened  on  a  hinge. 
Stuffed    in    the    hollow    thus  made 
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was  a  roll  of  thin  paper.  With 
trembling  hands  she  unrolled 
it.  There  was  a  map  which  she  could 
not  understand  and  an  innocent-look- 
ing note.  Hurriedly  rolling  up  the 
paper  again,  she  caught  up  her  cape 
and  went  at  once  to  the  French  army 
officials. 

Through  information  gained  from 
the  innocent-looking  note,  Mme. 
Delmante  and  several  of  her  fellow 
conspirators  were  seriously  impli- 
cated. As  Felice  left  the  room  with 
the  American  orderly  he  murmured, 
"To  think  that  she  can  expose  a 
boche  and  here  I  sit  twiddling  my 
thumbs!"  She  smiled  at  his  Amer- 
ican  way  of  putting  it. 

LIEFJE  LEGARE. 


HOW  DID  HE  GET  THERE? 

One  morning  I  was  awakened 
very  early  by  a  queer  noise  that 
seemed  to  be  right  above  my  head. 
It  sounded  like  a  kitten  that  had 
climbed  up  on  the  roof  and  was  try- 
ing to  get  down  again.  Pretty  soon 
it   stopped   and   I    thought   no  more 

about  it.  A  little  later  mama  called 
me  into  her  room  to  hear  a  scratch- 
ing noise  between  the  partitions  at 
the  head  of  her  bed.  It  was  the 
same  noise  that  I   had  heard. 

When  we  went  downstairs  wc 
could  hear  it  in  the  wall  between 
the  living  room  and  the  dining 
room.  All  morning  it  continued. 
It  sounded  like  a  mouse  trying  to 
climb  up  the  sides  of  the  wall.  But 
if  a  mouse  could  get  in,  why 
couldn't  it  get  out  again?  It  would 
scratch  the  wood,  and  crawl  up  a 
little  way,   and   then  fall. 

Finally  papa  decided  to  take  the 
baseboard  off  and  see  what  it  was. 
A  little  brown  sparrow  hopped  out. 
It     looked     around     and     began  to 


pick  at  the  lime  that  had  fallen 
from  the  plaster  onto  the  floor.  It 
did  not  seem  to  be  frightened  at  all, 
and  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  get  out. 
We  opened  the  windows  and  pulled 
back  the  curtains  and  pretty  soon  it 
flew  out,  perched  himself  on  a  tree, 
and  began  to  sing,  just  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  How  could  a 
bird  get  into  the  walls  of  a  house? 

CAROLYN  BATTEE. 


PEACE,  TODAY 

AND  YESTERDAY. 

Two  years  ago  peace  meant  noth- 
ing to  the  American  people.  So 
little  did  it  mean  to  them  that  they 
scorned  the  word.  And  well  did  it 
deserve  scorn,  for  when  true  men 
thought  of  preparing,  flabby  pa- 
cifists went  roaming  about  with  a 
dove  and  an  olive  branch,  crying, 
"Peace!" 

Today  it  is  a  word  commanding 
respect,  attention,  and  almost  rever- 
ence, for  it  means  that  Kaiserism 
and  Kultur  have  met  their  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  unconquerable 
Democracy. 

DARRELL  DONNELL. 


PEACE. 

Peace   is   the   sister   of   \  l'ctory, 
But    she    comes    with    a  bleeding 
throng. 

The  world  is   sad  and  weary, 
After  years  of  war  and  wrong. 

Peace  has  come  to  the  world  with 
queries, 

Yet  she  comes  with  a  regal  air, 
And  knocks  on  the  door  of  Justice. 
All  the  world  ma}'  see  here  there. 

Peace  has  come  like  a  crystal  river, 
To  wash  from  the  wounds  of  the 
world, 

The  flood  of  a  thousand  battles. 
The  flag  of  Freedom  unfurled! 

ANITA  STEWART.  . 
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Experience  Fooled 


The  forest  was  wrapped  in  soli- 
tude. Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 
The  earth  was  sleeping.  The  moon 
had  not  yet  risen  and  all  was  dark 
and  lonely,  save  a  few  red  coals, 
the  remains  of  a  cheerful  campfire. 
A  slight  breeze  rustled  through  the 
trees  and  a  few  leaves  fluttered  to 
the  ground.  The  breeze  fanned  the 
coals,  and  a  slight  blaze  flared  up, 
disclosing  three  still  and  seemingly 
shapeless  rolls  stretched  out  near  the 
dying  fire. 

The  feeble  rays  of  the  moon  had 
just  begun  to  penetrate  the  dark- 
ness of  the  ravine  in  which  the 
three  mysterious  rolls  were  lying, 
when  the  underbrush  snapped  and 
a  queer,  snuffing  sound  broke  the 
stillness.  One  of  the  three  rolls 
moved  and  the  tousled  head  of  a 
man  appeared  over  the  rim  of  a 
blanket.  He  sat  up  and  for  the 
moment  seemed  dazed,  then  he  took 
on  a  listening  attitude.  Again  queer 
sounds  rent  the  stillness  and  the 
man  threw  off  his  blanket  and 
called  very  cautiously  to  his  fellow 
nimrods.  There  was  no  response 
save  that  one  roll  moved  slightly. 

"Boys,  wake  up!  A  bear  is  in 
camp!    Wake  up!" 

At  this  the  two  remaining  rolls 
began  to  unfold  and  two  men  like 
caterpillars  crawled  forth  from  their 
blanket  cocoons. 

"Are  you  sure  that  it  is  a  bear?" 
excitedly  whispered  the  more  ex- 
perienced hunter. 

The  men  hurriedly  pulled  on  their 
shoes  and  trousers.  Each  man 
secured  his  rifle  and  all  three  knelt 
and  aimed  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  noise  seemed  to  come. 


For  the  minute  all  was  silence, 
then  three  clicks  were  heard  and 
the  rifles  were  cocked  and  ready 
for  action. 

Again  the  noise  and  the  signal 
to  fire  was  given.  Almost  simulta- 
neously the  shots  rang  out  and  the 
mountain  sides  re-echoed  again  and 
again. 

A  dull  thud  was  heard. 

"We  got  him,  boys;  we  got  him," 
shouted    the    experienced  enthusiast. 

Struggling  was  heard  in  the  un- 
dergrowth and  then  the  piteous 
bray  of  a  burro  assailed  their  ears. 

"Yes,  we  got  him,"  said  the  eldest. 

"What  will  we  do  with  him?"  was 
the  next  question. 

"Hadn't  we  better  throw  him  over 
the  bank,  down  into  the  deep  gorge 
we  saw  yesterday?  We  won't  have 
to  carry  him  far,"  said  the  crest- 
fallen enthusiast. 

"No,  now  that  we  have  shot  Mr. 
Carlin's  burro,  we  had  better  go 
and  own  up,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences for  not  being  able  to  tell 
a  burro  from  a  bear,"  said  the 
oldest. 

Another  piteous  bray. 

"Why,  he  isn't  dead  yet,"  said  the 
younger  man. 

They  made  an  examination  of 
the  injured  burro  and  found  that 
only  one  shot  had  affected  the  ani- 
mal and  that  was  a  flesh  wound 
in  the  back  of  the  ear  and  it  would 
soon  heal. 

A  little  later  the  crestfallen  nim- 
rods went  back  to  their  blankets 
and  lay  down;  but  they  were  des- 
tined to  have  no  sleep  that  night, 
for  every  few  minutes  the  burro 
would    bray    and    the  "experienced" 
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hunter  would  turn  over  and  moan, 
"Oh,  isn't  that  awful,  and  I  said 
it  was  a  bear?" 

IRMA    ST.  CLAIR. 


A  SHATTERED  DREAM. 

Tommy  had  just  been  made  a 
scout,  when  he  fell  ill  with  typhoid 
fever  and  was  forced  to  stay  in  bed 
while  his  troop  was  working  for  the 
Fourth    Liberty  Loan. 

One  evening  when  he  was  nearly 
well,  his  mother  had  visitors  and 
he    heard    a    good    deal    about  the 

daring  Allied  soldiers,  and  what 
America  was  doing  to  help  them. 
He  thought  a  long  time  about  it, 
and  when  he  dropped  to  sleep  he 
went  right  on  thinking. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  deep  trench 
with  big  guns  booming  all  around 
him.  As  he  peered  over  the  top, 
he  made  out  in  the  darkness  a  Ger- 
man soldier  slowly  creeping  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  largest  Amer- 
ican guns.  Although  the  Hun  was 
quite  near,  Tommy,  determined  to 
reach  it  first,  scrambled  out  and 
taking  advantage  of  every  cover, 
crep  swiftly  over  the  uneven  ground 
and  dropped  into  a  shell  hole  just 
as  the  German  came  up  with  him. 
Jumping  up  he  covered  him  with 
his  gun  and  ordered  him  to  sur- 
render. 

As  the  fellow  hesitated  Tommy 
slowly  pressed  the  trigger  and  began 
to    count,    "One — two — three — " 

A  shout  from  the  street  below 
awakened  him.  He  sat  up.  Again 
came  the  cry,  "Extra!   War  is  over!" 

"Tough  luck,"  he  muttered,  rub- 
bing his  eyes,  "another  minute  and 
I'd  have  had  a  boche  to  my  credit. 
I'll    count    faster    next  time." 

EUNICE  LEHMER. 


THE  TYRANT. 

There  was  a  tyrant  kaiser, 
Lived  on  the  river  Rhine. 
He   sinned   and   planned   from  morn 

till  night, 
No  man  as  vile  as  he. 
And  this  the  burden  of  his  plans 
Forever  used  to  be — 
I    care    for   power    and    only  power 
And  I  alone  am  free. 

LEORA  SIMS. 

FIRE? 

It  was  a  dull,  hazy  Indian  sum- 
mer afternoon.  Most  of  the  men 
of  the  ranch-house  had  gone  to  a 
round-up  thirty  miles  distant.  Sud- 
denly Old  Jake  came  running 
around  the  side  of  the  house  yell- 
ing "Fire,"  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
AVe  looked  in  the  direction  he- 
pointed,  and  far  to  the  west  we 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  prairie 
fire.  The  women  and  children  in 
their  helplessness  turned  to  the  old 
man  for  instructions.  He,  in  turn, 
took   command   of    the  situation. 

"You,  Bill,"  he  said  to  the  only 
other  man  on  the  place,  "take  the 
plow  and  dig  a  furrow  around  the 
buildings.  We'll  burn  the  grass  to 
it." 

AVe  all  worked  hard,  made  a  fire- 
guard, gathered  wet  sacks  and  then 
looked  for  our  fire.  It  was  not  to 
be  seen  in  any  direction.  Just 
then  the  men  returned.  "Did  you 
see  the  cyclone?"  asked  Sam,  at  the 
same  time  noticing  our  fire-guard. 
"Why  the  guard?" 

Then  we  realized  from  the  depths 
of  our  ignorance  we  had  mistaken  a 
cyclone   for  a   prairie  fire. 

ROBERT  GREEN. 
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AFTER  THE  BEAN  FEED. 

Little  Scout  Bobbie  Cobb  re- 
turned home  late  from  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  bean  feed,  having  eaten 
enough   for   two   boys  of  his  size. 

One  can  expect  most  anything  to 
happen  nowadays,  so  you'll  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  know,  the  next 
thing  Bobbie  knew  he  had  volun- 
teered  to   go   "Over   the  Top." 

"Boys,"  the  officer  said,  "one  of 
our  Red  Cross  nurses  was  just  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans,  and  I  am 
asking  for  volunteers  to  go  for 
her.  It  means  death  if  you  fail. 
Whoever  wishes  to  go,  step  for- 
ward." 

At  the  command,  every  soldier  in 
the  rank  stepped  forward,  so  the 
officer  had  to  choose  and  he  se- 
lected Bobbie,  because  he  had  such 
a   determined  look  in  his  face. 

"So   long,   boys,    I'm  gone." 

"Good-bye,   Bobbie,   good  luck." 

Bobbie  sprang  over  the  top  and 
ran  forward  not  thinking  of  him- 
self for  a  moment,  but  only  of  the 
nurse  and  how  happy  she  would  be 
when  she  could  see  her  American 
soldiers  again.  Bobbie  was  creep- 
ing over  "No  Alan's  Land."  A 
bomb  just  missed  him,  a  bullet 
whizzed  by  his  ear,  and  the  sound 
of  passing  shells  made  his  head 
seem  to  roar.  Several  times  lie 
played  possum  and  lay  very  low 
in  the  shell  holes,  peeking  cau- 
tiously at  the  boches.  Once  he  put 
his  hat  up  on  a  stick  and  the  Ger- 
mans shot  at  it  while  he  crawled 
in  the  opposite  direction,  thus  es- 
caping. 

Suddenly  he  saw  before  him  what 
appeared  to  be  a  balloon,  but  when 
he  crawled  up  to  the  place  it  began 
to  move  and  he  saw  it  was  nothing 
less  than  the  huge  stomach  of  Von 
Hindenburg.     A    blow    between  the 


eyes  laid  the  great  general  at  his 
mercy    calling,  "Kamerad!" 

Bobbie  believed  he  would  now  be- 
come the  world's  great  hero.  How 
proud  he  would  be  when  presented 
with  war  crosses  and  medals. 
Maggie  Murphy,  back  home,  would 
be  glad  enough  to  speak  to  him 
now  when  he  tipped  his  hat,  and 
how  the  boys  would  cheer  him, 
when  he  marched  the  general,  a 
prisoner,    back    to    the  Allies! 

The  nurse!  the  nurse!  Bobbie 
had  almost  forgotten  her  in  his  ex- 
citement. He  raised  his  sword  and 
demanded  that  Hindenburg  surren- 
der  the   beautiful  nurse. 

"Bobbie!  Bobbie!  Wake  up  or 
you  will  be  late  for  school,"  called 
his  mother. 

PAULINE  LEMON. 


A   CYCLONE   IN  THE  MOVIES. 

When  you  see  in  the  movies  such 
things  as  cyclones,  tornadoes,  and 
terrible  wind  storms,  I  expect  you 
often  wonder  whether  the  people 
producing  the  movies  wait  for  these 
things  to  really  happen  or  make 
them   occur   by   artificial  means. 

In  the  following  I  shall  try  to 
give  you  the  advantage  of  my  per- 
sonal  experience   in   such  matters. 

Last  summer  I  worked  for  the 
Yorke  Film  Co.,  a  branch  of  the 
Metro  Corporation,  in  quite  a  few 
South  Sea  Island  pictures.  In  one 
of  these  the  scenario  called  for  the 
total  destruction  of  a  native  vil- 
lage. The  hero,  Harold  Lockwood, 
rescues  the  stricken  population  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  storm.  To 
get  this  effect  three  large  aero- 
plane motors  were  brought  from 
Ocean  Beach,  together  with  three 
propellers. 

These  were  set  up  in  a  row  on 
frames   about   ten   feet   high   and  so 
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arranged  that  the  draft  from  the 
propellers  went  directly  across  the 
field  of  vision  of  the  cameras, 
which  were  stationed  so  that  they 
looked  directly  into  the  square,  and 
the  receding  streets  of  the  village. 
The  village  was  composed  of  low, 
rambling,  thatched  huts,  with  a 
grove  of  coco-palms  in  the  back- 
ground. 

When  the  "natives"  of  the  vil- 
lage were  ready,  the  motors  were 
started  and  two  or  three  fellows 
began  throwing  dust,  rags,  and  na- 
tive hats,  into  the  propellers'  draft, 
which  caused  them  to  be  hurled 
across  the  village  in  front  of  the 
camera.  The  pictures  being  taken 
through  this  whirling  cloud,  caused 
all  the  village  to  be  apparently  in 
the  storm,  while  in  reality  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring 
in    the   village  proper. 

The  "natives"  meanwhile  ran 
back  and  forth  as  though  in  a 
panic,  while  several  Fords  began  to 
pull  down  the  huts  by  means  of 
long  ropes.  Several  extra  men  un- 
der my  guidance  began  pulling 
wires  attached  to  the  coco-palms 
in  the  background  which  were  too 
far  away  to  be  affected  by  the  wind 
from  the  motors. 

When  you  see  this  in  the  movies, 
you  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  the  scene,  although  it 
seems  absurd  when  under  the  course 
of  construction.  If  you  care  to 
see  this  particular  film,  its  name  is 
"A  King  in  Khaki." 

RICHARD  TEGGART. 


Mr.  Beardsley — What  did  the  As- 
syrian women  want  that  was  made 
from    wood    in  Lebanon? 

Alexander  Koughan — They  wanted 
wooden  chests. 


BILLY'S  BIT. 

In  the  Bowery  of  New  York  City 
a  boy  lived  with  his  mother  and 
sister.  They  lived  in  the  cellar 
of  a  cheap  rooming  house.  This 
boy's  name  was  Billy.  He  was  a 
good-looking  boy  of  twelve  years. 

Billy  helped  to  support  his  sick 
mother  and  little  sister  by  selling 
newspapers.  One  afternoon  as  he 
was  going  to  get  his  papers  he  saw 
a  sign,  "Give,  that  the  children  of 
France  may  live!"  He  sold  all  his 
papers  that  night  and  earned  fifty 
cents. 

Billy  went  to  the  store  to  get 
the  dinner.  He  bought  a  loaf  of 
bread,  some  milk,  and  jelly  for  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  he  was  going 
to  buy  some  milk  for  himself  with 
the  remaining  dime  when  he 
thought,  "Give,  that  the  children 
of  France  may  live."  He  kept  the 
dime  and  started  home.  On  the  way 
lie  passed  the  French  Relief.  He 
walked  in,  went  to  one  of  the  ladies 
and  said,  "I  have  not  much  to  give, 
but  I  saw  your  sign  and  I'm  giving 
as  much  as  I  can." 

The  lady  thanked  him  and  said 
it  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
contributions  she  had  ever  received 
for  the  relief,  for  she  knew  that 
poor,  little,  ragged  Billy  had  really 
sacrificed    to    give    that  dime. 

That  night  Billy  went  to  sleep 
hungry  to  help  the  children  of 
France  live. 

MARIAN  BLOCK. 


A   GOOD  JOKE. 

"Now  remember,  Mr.  Jollyface, 
don't  be  too  free  with  your  German 
phrases  and  jokes,"  warned  a 
woman  to  her  husband  as  he  was 
leaving  for  work.  But,  sad  to  say, 
by  five  o'clock  that  evening  he  had 
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forgotten  all  about  his  wife's  warn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Jollyface  was  standing  on  a 
crowded  corner  waiting  for  the  car. 
On  the  curb  next  to  him  was  a 
very  tall  and  stern-looking  man.  If 
passing  you  would  have  stopped  to 
look  at  the  men.  There  was  such 
a   difference   in   their  heights. 

The  Jackson  street  car  seemed  to 
be  the  last  car  to  come  and  Mr. 
Jollyface  was  growing  very  excited 
and  impatient,  as  there  was  nothing 
interesting  or  amusing  going  on. 
Most  of  the  people  had  gone  when 
the  dignified  man  next  to  Mr.  Jolly- 
face did  something  he  very  seldom 
did,  and  more  seldom  did  in  public. 
He  sneezed.  Such  a  loud  sneeze 
coming  from  this  man  made  Mr. 
Jollyface  jump,  and  he  looked  up 
and,  in  his  good-natured  way,  said, 
"Gesund  heit."  (Good  luck  to  you). 
The  dignified  man,  not  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  word  but  recogniz- 
ing it  as  German,  gave  one  look 
at  the  little  man  on  his  right  and 
rushed  around  the  corner.  Here 
he  encountered  a  policeman  and 
said  to  him,  "There  is  a  German 
around  the  corner  and  he  insulted 
me,  and  you  had  better  hurry  and 
take  him  to  the  station." 

The  policeman  had  no  trouble  in 
finding  the  man  from  the  descrip- 
tion he  had  received.  Going  up  to 
the  man  and  without  a  word  he 
marched  him  to  the  station.  There 
our  friend  very  impatiently  waited 
his  turn.  At  last  it  came  and  he 
was  pushed  up  in  front  of  the  bench. 

"What  is  the  offense?"  asked  the 
judge. 

"A  German  insulting  an  American 
citizen,"  repled  the  officer. 

Then  Mr.  Jollyface  was  called 
upon  to  tell  his  story,  and  while 
he  was  telling  it  the  judge  had  dif- 


ficulty in  keeping  his  dignity.  After 
Mr.  Jollyface  had  finished,  there 
was  a  long  silence;  while  our  friend 
was  constantly  thinking  of  a  cold 
dinner.  At  last  the  verdict  came  in 
a  very  peculiar  tone  of  voice  for  a 
judge. 

"I  sentence  you  to  two  months  of 
private  tutoring  on  'Language  to 
Use  in  Public  Places.'  The  tutor  is 
to  be   Mrs.  Jollyface." 

Twenty  minutes  later  Mr.  Jolly- 
face was  eating  a  very  cold  dinner 
and  the  lessons  had  begun. 

VIRGINIA  GIMBAL. 

PEACE. 

Oh,   war's   black   storm   at   last  has 
cleared, 

Sweet    peace    in     gladsome  light 

doth  shine; 
In   carols,   loud,   a   little  bird 

Gives  forth  his  song  from  yonder 

pine. 

Hearts   are   smiling,   souls   are  sing- 
ing 

Throughout    the    world,    both  far 
and  near, 
All   the   hills   and  valleys  ringing 
With   the    glad    tidings,   "Peace  is 
here!" 

ROBERTA  HAYNES. 


FOR  VICTORY. 

The  contest's  o'er,  the  fight  is  won, 
The  rule  of  tyranny  is  done; 
The  thunders  of  the  cannon  cease, 
A  tired  world  now  welcomes  peace. 

Salute  wc  now  our  hero  dead, 
They  gave  their  all,  their  souls  have 
fled; 

The  living  now  with  open  arms 
We    greet    safe    home    from  war's 
alarms. 

MARIAN  WETMORE. 
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When  the 
the  LTnited 
named  four 
dollars  as 


executive  committee  of 
War    Work  campaign 
thousand    five  hundred 
the    amount    that  they 


expected  the  pupils  of  the  high 
and    intermediate   schools    of  Berke- 


ley to  pledge,  those  of  us  to 
whom  the  task  of  securing  these 
pledges  was  assigned  felt  that  the  ob- 
ligation was  one  of  very  large  propor- 
tions. 

There  were  those  who,  in  spite  of 
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large  experience  in  public  school  work 
in  Berkeley,  thought  that  the  task  was 
too  large  to  be  successfully  accom- 
plished, especially  as  it  had  to  be  clone 
during  the  "influenza  vacation."  The 
doubters  did  not  know  the  power  of 
the  organization  that  exists  in  the 
public  schools  today  for  effective 
cmcrgcnc)'  work  when  the  opportun- 
ity is  offered. 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  drive 
it  seemed  necessary  that  our  pledge 
should  be  about  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars. We  have  responded  by  pledg- 
ing fifteen  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars. 

The  effective  work  of  the  teachers 
in  their  house-to-house  canvass  and 
the  generous  responses  of  the  Vic- 
tory Boys  and  Girls  certainly  merits 
the  appreciation  of  our  large  school 
family  as  well  as  those  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  that  the 
money   will  provide. 

The  Willard  School  contributions 
for  Christmas  gifts  for  the  children 
of  Belgium  was  one  hundred  two 
dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents.  This 
is  a  generous  response  from  those 
who  have  to  those  who  need. 

Our  joy  in  the  coming  Christmas 
season  will  be  more  abundant  be- 
cause of  our  participation  in  these 
tw  o  movements  which  have  for 
their  object  the  bringing  of  com- 
fort and  happiness  into  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  suffered. 

W.    B.  C. 


ON  THE  SIDE  OF  RIGHT 

After  four  years  and  four  months 
of  the  most  terrific  fighting  the 
world  has  ever  known,  a  great  vic- 
tory has  been  achieved — victory 
on  the  side  of  right,  complete  and 
overwhelming.  The  great  nation 
which  endeavored  to  prepare  for 
itself  a  "place  in  the  sun,"  now  lies 


groveling  in  the  dust,  supplicating 
mercy  from  those  countries  whom  it 
tortured  and  wrecked  beyond  all 
recompense!  However,  that  ques- 
tion will  be  decided  at  the  peace 
conference. 

Now  again,  as  in  the  early 
months  of  1917,  can  we  traverse 
the  ocean  depths  without  being  in 
constant  dread  of  treacherous  U- 
boats;  again  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years  may  we  open  a  news- 
paper without  reading  tales  of  the 
diabolical  use  of  gas  and  liquid  fire 
against  our  brave  soldiers.  And 
still  again  may  we  take  deep,  full 
breaths  of  the  pure  air  of  Freedom, 
such  as  mankind  has  not  taken  since 
the  daj'S  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  when  the  shadow  of  Ger- 
many's militarism  first  began  to 
darken   the  world. 

Therefore,  our  many  sacrifices 
have  not  been  in  vain,  but  instead 
have  helped  to  bring  about  this 
great  day  of  universal  happiness  and 
rejoicing. 

ELIZABETH  MUNSON. 


BROTHERHOOD,  HUMANITY 
AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

This  is  a  time  of  rejoicing,  the 
most  universal  jubilation  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Even  those  coun- 
tries of  Spain,  Holland,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  who  remained  neutral  dur- 
ing this  crisis  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, rejoice  in  their  hearts  that  the 
cruel,  devastating  brutal  might  ot 
the  murderer  of  millions,  who  con- 
siders himself  above  everything', 
even  the  Almighty,  is  at  last  shown 
his  place  as  the  very  lowest  of  the 
low. 

He  thought  lie  could  again  sub- 
due France  as  she  had  been  sub- 
dued in   1871;  he  thought  that  Great 
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Britain  would  ignore  honor  because 
of  petty  prejudices;  he  thought 
America  would  believe  the  crafty 
propaganda  which  his  spies  were 
spreading  about;  he  thought  he  could 
crush  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  Bel- 
gians, the  spirit  of  the  mother  who 
would  whisper  the  national  hymn  to 
her  little  child;  but  in  all  these  things 
he  was  wrong. 

France,  with  the  spirit  of  the  men 
who  said,  "They  shall  not  pass," 
was  not  to  be  conquered  again; 
England  would  not  stand  peace- 
fully by  while  the  atrocities  among 
the  Belgians  were  going  on;  Amer- 
ica, who  would  not  be  blinded  to 
the  right,  was  not  the  dunce  he 
thought  her,  and  Belgium,  noble 
Belgium,  stood  steadfast  for  the 
truth. 

It  took  most  of  the  world's  na- 
tions to  teach  him  the  truth,  but 
at  last  he  has  learned  that  might 
does  not  make  right,  that  brother- 
hood, humanity  and  Christianity, 
though  it  be  tortured  unmercifully, 
will  still  live  and  thrive  as  the 
years  roll  on. 

MARY  PARHAM. 


WHO   WON  THE  WAR? 

On  that  eventful  day  of  Novem- 
ber the  eleventh,  when  the  van- 
quished Teuton  usurpers  were 
brought  to  their  knees,  and  peace 
was  declared,  the  world  rejoiced.  And 
it  had  cause  for  rejoicing.  Mother^ 
wives  and  sweethearts  looked  for- 
ward with  eagerness  to  the  home- 
coming of  the  war-worn  soldiers. 
The  starving  people  of  Europe  saw  a 
clay  coming  soon  when  they  would 
have  good  food  and  warm  clothing. 
Best  of  all,  the  world  was  now 
free    from    autocracy,    for    the  Ger- 


man militarism  was  crushed.  Yes, 
we  had  cause  for  rejoicing. 

Who  brought  such  a  glorious 
peace  upon  the  world?  Think  of 
the  soldier.  It  was  he,  who,  with 
his  face  set  in  a  grim  smile,  braved 
the  hardships  and  privations  of 
trench  life,  and  many  times  faced 
death.  Words  cannot  describe  his 
steadfast,  unflinching  courage. 

Also,  think  of  the  Red  Cross 
nurse,  who,  though  worn  out  by 
hardships,  toiled  on,  caring  for  the 
wounded;  who  lived  in  constant 
fear  that  the  hospital  might  be 
bombed,  not  caring  for  her  own 
safety,  but  for  the  others. 

The  soldier  and  the  Red  Cross 
nurse  are  by  no  means  the  only 
forces  that  secured  this  famous  vic- 
tory. It  was  the  combined  forces 
of  courage,  thrift,  sacrifice,  and 
morale,  that,  with  the  knowledge 
that  right  at  last  triumphs  over 
might,  pushed  forward  as  one  great 
unit,  defeated  autocracy,  and  brought 
upon  this  long-tortured  Avorld  a  won- 
derful, democratic  peace. 

NORBERT  FRENTRUP. 

THE    SCHOOLBOYS'  PART 
IN  THE  WAR. 

The  war  is  now  over  and  there 
are  a  great  many  boys  who  deeply 
regret  that  they  were  not  old 
enough  to  fight.  They,  however, 
contributed  to  the  great  victory  in 
another  way. 

The  school  boys  are  the  men  be- 
hind the  men  behind  the  guns. 
The  Red  Cross,  also  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Salvation  Army,  K.  of  C,  and 
like  organization  workers  are  the 
men  behind  the  men  behind  the 
guns.     They,   too,   need   backing  up. 

Most  of  the  boys  worked  dur- 
ing the  summer,  taking  men's  places, 
and    then    invested    the    money  they 
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made  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  War 
Savings  Stamps.  They  also  gave  to 
the  Red  Cross,  United  War  Work 
fund,  Belgian  Ghrustmas  fund  and 
others. 

The  school  boy  has  been  a  cog 
in  Uncle  Sam's  huge  war  machine; 
a  small  cog,  it  is  true,  but  a 
mighty  essential  one. 

ADOLPHUS  CHEEK. 

THE  END  OF  AUTOCRACY. 

There's   a    golden    star   in    the  win- 
dow, 

Sending  a   gentle  ray, 
Out  on  a  nearby  pasture, 

Where  a  litle  boy  used  to  play. 

Now  a  mother  sits  in  the  pasture, 
Waiting  in  vain  for  her  son, 

Wishing  he,  too,  had  come  home 
With   many   brave   laurels  won. 

Now  victory  and  peace  are  here, 
If  only  her  boy  could  see 

That  for  which  the  world  rejoiced — 
The   end   of  autocracy. 

ELMA  ELDER. 


A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 

The  French  department  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mme.  Blain, 
mother  of  their  little  French  or- 
phan girl.  It  was  written  the  day 
peace  was  declared.  The  letter  in 
part  follows: 

Briare,   Nov.   11,  1918. 

We  have  just  received  the  news 
of  victory  and  it  is  to  you  all,  our 
American  friends,  that  we  owe  it. 
It  marks  the  end  of  a  nightmare, 
but  in  the  general  joy  is  mixed  the 
sadness  of  those,  who  like  me,  have 
lost  over  there  those  who  will  not 
return.  Your  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy is  very  pleasant  to  us. 

Solange  has  been  ill  with  the 
measles  and  that  is  why  I  delayed 
so  in  writing.         MME.  BLAIN. 


VIVIAN  SILVA. 

On  Monday,  December  2,  1918, 
news  came  to  us  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Vivian  Silva,  beloved  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Silva,  of  2030  Essex 
street,  Berkeley.  It  is  with  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  sorrowing  parents 
and  friends  that  we,  his  classmates 
and  teachers,  offer  a  word  of  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Vivian  was  faithful 
in  his  daily  work,  lovable  and  kind  in 
nature  and  courteous  to  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 


EVENING. 

The  sun  is  setting  in  the  west, 
All   the   birds   have   gone   to  rest, 
The  sky  is  no  longer  bright, 
The    flowers    nod — 
Good-night, 

Good-night. 

Little    children   cease   their  play, 
For  it  is  the  end  of  day; 
They  slumber  in  the  soft  moonlight, 
The    angels    sing — 
Good-night, 

Good-night. 

FRANCES  SMITH. 


"THEY   SHALL  NOT  PASS." 

Above  the  din  and  noise  of  war, 
Above    the    thousand    cannon's  roar, 
Around    the    lads    in    the  gathering 
gloom, 

Hovered   the   spirit   of  Verdun, 
Which   said,  "They  shall  not  pass." 

And  when   the  dawn  broke  on  that 
field, 

The   cannons'  belching  mouths  were 
sealed, 

And  round  about  the  spirit   of  the 
dead 

Took   up   that   phrase   and  said, 
"They  have   not  passed." 

FLORENCE  JACKSON. 
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THE  FRENCHMEN  AT  THE 
MARNE. 


Kaiser  Bill  of  Deutschland, 

By   the   German   "Gott"   he  swore 

The  house  of  Hohenzollern 

Should   rule  the   world  and  more. 

By  "Me  und  Gott"  he  swore  it 

And  the  dead  archduke  of  Austria 
.  Made  his  excuse  for  war. 

And  now  hath  every  city 
Sent   up   its   tale   of  men, 

The  Huns  are  fifty  thousand  score, 

The  guns  as  many  more. 

Before  the  bounds  of  Belgium 
Is  met  the  great  array; 

A  scornful  man  was   Kaiser  Bill 
Upon  that  fateful  "Day." 

Then    they    marched    through  little 
Belgium, 

Where    they    plundered    and  de- 
stroyed; 

They   murdered   little  children, 
This   foul   barbarian  horde. 

And  by  the   Silver  Marne 
"Was  tumult  and  affright, 
From    all    the    fields    of  Northern 
France 

To  Paris  men  took  flight; 
And    all    good    Frenchmen    flew  to 
arms 

To   save   their   homes   and  lands. 

"They    shall    not    pass,"    said  Mar- 
shal Joftre, 

That  sturdy,  fighting  man, 
As  step  by  step  he  fought  them 

And  stopped  them  at  the  Marne. 

Then    Marshal    Foch    took    up  the 
fight 

To  gain  the  victory, 
He  forced  them  backward  day  by 
day 

Until  they  broke  in  flight. 


Xo   more's   Kaiser   Bill   in  Deutsch- 
land, 

His  world-power  dream  is  past. 
The    house    of  Hohenzollern 
Has  reached  its  end  at  last. 

With    blessing   and  thanksgiving 

Will  the  story  long  be  told, 
How  the  Frenchman  smote  the  Ger- 
man 

At   the   battle   of  the  Marne. 

BETTY  BATES. 


DON'T   STOP   SAVING  FOOD. 

It's  over,  over  there,  and  we  are 
thankful  for  it.  But  the  war  against 
famine  is  still  on.  There  is  famine 
raging  in  Serbia,  Roumania,  Al- 
bania, Syria,  Armenia  and  numerous 
other   small  countries. 

France  has  only  34,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  not  nearly  enough  to  feed 
its  population.  The  conditions  in 
England  and  Italy  are  practically 
the  same  as  in  France.  Of  course, 
Australia  and  India  will  furnish 
some  wheat,  but  even  then  Europe 
and  Asia  expect  300,000  bushels 
from  us.  Will  we  give  it?  We 
must. 

Wheat  is  not,  however,  the  only 
food  that  is  needed.  It  is  said  that 
America  is  the  world's  sugar  bowl, 
and  even  though  the  restrictions  on 
sugar  have  been  lifted,  we  should 
not  waste  it.  We  must  save  every- 
thing we  can,  thereby  gaining  an- 
other victory,  a  victory  over  our 
ancient  enemy,  famine.  Hoover  says, 
"But  if  the  plans  for  helping  our 
partners  in  the  war  are  carried  out, 
the  American  people  must  practice 
economy  and  submit  to  restrictions 
for  some  time  to  come." 

ELROY  FULMER. 
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SOME     LETTERS     TO  SANTA 
CLAUS. 

Dear  Santa:  The  only  thing  I 
want  for  Christmas  this  year  is 
several  boxes  of  hairpins.  All  sizes, 
please — Gladys  Block. 


Dear  Santa:  Please  bring  me  a 
megaphone  so  that  I  may  be  under- 
stood in  English  when  I  talk. — 
Yvonne  Hardwick. 


Dearest  Santa:  Do  save  me  from 
the  fate  of  Narcissus. — Daniel  Nut- 
ting. 


Dear  Santa:  Will  you  please  ex- 
plain my  last  name  to  me? — Eleanor 
Witt. 


Dear  Santa:  Just  a  crib  to  rock 
my  "Caesar"   in. — David  Rankin. 


Dear  Santa:  All  I  want  is  to 
have  someone  listen  to  all  I  have 
to  sav. — Robert  Kanzee. 


Dear  Santa:  Just  a  little  time  to 
sleep. —  Elizabeth  Munson. 


Dear  Santa:  Please  send  me  a 
pair  of  barber's  shears  and  a  new 
necktie. — Donald  Gubser. 


Dear  Santa:  Will  you  kindly  send 
me  a  derrick  to  pick  me  up  when 
I   fall?— Lloyd  O'Brien. 


Kind  Santa:  Don't  forget  to  give 
me  a  muffler  for  my  cackle. — Harold 
Carpenter. 


Dear  Santa:  Please  send  me  some- 
thing to  do  or  ask  our  teachers  to 
give  us  enough  to  work  to  keep 
us  busy.  I'm  getting  tired  of  kill- 
ing time. — Ancel  Keys. 


Dear  Santa:  All  I  want  is  en- 
tire confidence  in  myself  for  I  do 
feel    timid. — Thomas  McEneany. 


Mrs.  Colemore  to  Donald  Muncy 
— What    are    sandals,  Donald? 

Donald — Low  shoes  with  holes  in 
them. 


HEBE'S   BEAUTY  HINTS. 

Dear  Hebe:  I  am  a  tiny  boy  and 
would  like  to  get  tall.  What  would 
you     advise? — Russell  McConnell. 

Dear  Russell:  I  would  advise  you 
to  stop  eating  cake  as  it  contains 
shortening.  Eat  more  yeast  and 
you  will   surely  rise. 

Dear  Hebe:    The  boys  say  I  have 
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i  an  enlarged  head.  What  can  I  do? — 
j  Bob  Fender. 

Dear  Bobbie:  The  swelled  head 
i  is  the  result  of  too  much  talk  bc- 
.  cause   the   hot   air   fills   the  vacancy 

in    your    cranium    and    expands  it. 

T    would    advise    a  muzzle. 


Mildred  Heavey — If  you  could  be 
in  the  army,  what  section  would  you 
join? 

Bonnie  George — I'd  belong  to  the 
flying    corpse.      (Meaning  corps). 


Lucile  Haynes— How  long  is  a 
yardstick? 

Inez  Donell — Why,  twelve  inches, 
of  course. 


Miss  Taylor  (in  L9  Drawing) — 
Put  the  chairs'  legs  on  the  table. 
(Meaning  on  top  of  the  table). 


Mis  Taylor  (to'  Albert  Miller)  — 
There  is  something  wrong  with 
your  top.  (Referring  to  the  top 
of   a  jug). 


Miss  Taylor  (to  Albert  Miller)— 
Your  dresses  are  too  short.  (Speak- 
ing  of   the  drawing). 


Anita  Isaacs — Oh,  dear!  I  wish 
I  had  a  cat,  you  know  I  get  aw- 
fully cat  hungry  sometimes. 


Ethel  Allen — What  does  out-beg- 
gars mean? 

Bonnie  George — I  don't  take 
Latin. 


Marian    Wetmore  —  Oh,    what  a 
cute  dress!     Where  did  you  get  it? 
Martha  Armstrong — At  Sills. 


Gerow  Van  Nostrand  (in  L9  His- 
tory)— Xerxes  ordered  the  man  to 
lick  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont. 
(Meaning  lash). 


Miss  Fisher — What  is  concentra- 
tion? 

Wenonah      King      (illustrating) — 
Well,    if    you're    in    a    Latin  class, 
don't     think    about     anything  but 
Latin. 

Miss   Fisher — Is   that  possible? 
Rusell  McConnell — No. 


Irene  Tobin  (reading  about  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis) — 
It's  awfully  hard  to  remember  these 
names. 

Anita  Aylworth — It  wouldn't  be 
if  you  had  a  good  marriage.  (Mean- 
ing memory). 


Why  don't  American  soldiers 
need  watches? 

Because  they  keep  time  with  their 
feet. 


Gertrude  Kendall — My  sister  is 
going   to   make   a  cake. 

Margaret  Druehl — Oh,    that's  fine! 

Gertrude — She  can't  make  very 
good  ones.  Her  cakes  always  fall 
on  her. 


Frederick  Munson  (speaking  of  a 
picture  of  the  Winged  Victory)  — 
But   I   didn't   see  any  head. 


Miss  Cowley  (calling  roll) — Law- 
rence Clark. 

Lawrence — I — I'm   not  here. 


Erna  Erbe — Oedipus  was  exposed 
to  the  elephants  on  Mount  Cith- 
aeron.      (Meaning  elements). 
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Miss  Christy  (in  L9  English) — 
Who  was  the  daughter  of  Cadmus 
that  was  •  overpowered  by  the  ra- 
diance  of  Jove? 

Jeffress  Harris — I  know.  (Ino). 

Miss  Christy — No,  you  don't 
know. 


Miss  Farwell — In  a  certain  place 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  very  thin  and 
it  is  no_t  very  far  down  to — 

Russell  McConnell  (interrupting) 
— Hades. 


Carol  Shucy  (describing  a  girl  in- 
terrupting)— She's  that  little  girl  who 
goes  to  private  school  with  curls. 


Mr.  Bcardsley — When  the  Egyp- 
tians ground  their  grain  they  often 
got  pieces  of  stone  mixed  in  with 
the  flour.  After  making  a  batter 
and  baking  it  over  the  'coals,  what 
did  they  have? 

Alex   Koughan — Cement. 


Miss  Christy — I  can't  hear  you. 
Just    a    moment,    I'm    not  listening. 


Margaret  Calaway  (translating 
Latin) — Marcus  saw  the  moon  and 
stars. 

Bill   Calaway— Who  hit  him?" 


Miss  M.  Mayne — John,  you 
weren't  concentrating  in  study 
period. 

John  Whitten — I  wasn't  doing 
anything. 

Miss  Mayiic — Well,  you  should 
have  bce^i. 


Mary   Parham    (to   Virginia  Peck) 
— Is  Dr.   Peck  any  relation   to  you? 
Virginia — Xo,    he    is    my  father. 


Robert  Fender  (with  hands  in  his 
pockets  leading  exercises) — I  want 
every  one  of  you  to  keep  your 
hands   out  of  your  pockets. 


George  Robbins  (in  L9  English) 
—Allan  B  ane  was  sitting  on  a  mossy 
knoll  with  his  white  locks  lying 
around  him. 


Miss  Christy — What  kind  of  bark 
was  James  Fitz  James  sailing  in? 

Jackson  Bliss  (who  had  not  heard 
question) — The  only  bark  I  know 
of   is    the   dog's  bark. 


M  iss  Cowley — In  England  fats  are 
so  scarce  that  they  can't  make  soap. 

Tom  Stow — Gee.  I  wish  I  was 
there. 


Muriel  Bjortman — He  nods  and 
courtsies  like  a  worm.  (Meaning 
wren). 


Arthur  Brocklinger  (beholding  man 
climbing  wall) — Ah,  that  man  scales 
like   a  fish. 


Edith  Clymer  (after  telephoning) 
— The  '  Germans  have  surrendered 
unintentionally.  (Meaning  uncondi- 
tionally). 


"I  wonder  win'  the  American  sol- 
diers  are   called  'doughboys?'" 

"Perhaps  it  is  because  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  is   a  Baker." 


Ethel  Allen — Who  did  you  have 
for    the    supper  dance? 

Ruth  Davenport  (absently) — Ice 
cream    and  cake. 


Beverly  Parr  (in  History) — The 
head  of  the  Roman  church  was  the 
prime  minister. 
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Mr.  Beardsley — What  did  the 
Egyptians  raise? 

Malcolm  Edgar  —  They  raised 
wheat,  barley  and  mallets.  (Meaning 
millet). 


Kathleen  Morehouse — What  is 
that    safety    pin    on    your    ring  for? 

Madaline  Hull — To  make  me  re- 
member something. 

Kathleen — What  is  that? 

Madaline — I've  forgotten. 


Margaret  King  (translating  Latin) 
— Cornwallis,  to  avoid  seeing  the 
destruction  of  his  army,  pretended 
he  was  sick  and  died  sadly  in  his 
tent  until   the   surrender  was  over." 


Miss  Christy  (in  L9  English)  — 
What  happened  to  Rebecca's  glove? 

Godfrey  Rueger  (who  had  just 
acted  that  scene) — I  guess  I  left  it 
on  the  floor,  probably  it's  still  there. 


Donald  Gubser  (in  Thursday 
morning  Algebra  class) — Are  we 
going  to  have  the  test  tomorrow  or 
Friday? 


Miss  Smith  (speaking  of  a  new 
boy) — Will  someone  please  share 
his  seat  with  Robert? 

Madaline    Hull — I  will. 


Mr.  Beardsley  (in  H9  History)  — 
Who  was  the  famous  king  of  the 
Danes? 

Winston  Petty — Nut.  (Meaning 
Canute). 


Mr.     Beardsley — Name      a  drink 
that  is  a  product  of  Brazil. 
Geraldinc    Bradshaw — Rubber. 


Anita  Isaacs — I  took  off  my  feet 
to   rest   my  shoes. 


Vivian  Higgabothan  (in  History) 
—America  made  a  treaty  with  the 
fish  about  Great  Britain.  (Mean- 
ing America  made  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  about  the  fish). 


Louise  Gilchrist  (while  drinking 
water) — My,  but  it's  good!  What's 
it    made  of? 


Miss  Christy  (in  L9  English)  — 
What  would  we  do  with  Ulrica  if 
the  story  of  "Ivanhoe"  had  ended 
before  she  perished? 

George  Jacquemart — Put  her  in 
the    insane  asylum. 


Mr.  Beardsley — What  kind  of  a 
pestilence  occurred  in  Hadrian's 
reign  ? 

James  W  ilson — The  Queen  of  Pal- 
myra. 


Teacher — Where    are    you  going? 

Malcolm  Emsley — Down  to  the 
dictionaries. 

Jessie  Warwick — I  knew  he'd 
never   go    to  heaven. 


Bob  Buzard  (in  cooking) — I  start- 
ed to  make  cookies  and  they  turned 
out  cake. 


Eldon  Vernon  (in  L9  History)  — 
Achilles  was  bathed  in  the  river 
Nix. 


Howard  Hart — Are  you  going  to 
cat  some  soldiers  for  dinner?  (Mean- 
ing have   them   to  dinner). 


